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FACTS  ABOUT  SUAIBS 


IITTRODUCTIOII 

Few  na-ylve  animals  are  more  imperfectly  knov/n,  more  persecuted, 
and  more  misrepresented  than  snakes.  Contrary  to  popular  helief  most  of 
them  .are  -neither  ohnozious  nor  poisonous.  Because  of  false  teaching  many 
persons  have  great  dread  of  snafes  and  there  arc  very  few  who  care  to 
have  these  reptiles  around  tkeir  homes.  Campers  are  often  troutled  with 
snalces -which' take  refuge  under  Bedding,  Boxes,  or  clothing,  Uervous  people 
suffer  severe  shocks  from  discovering  snakes  in  unexpected  places.  Constant 
worry  for  fear  that  there  will  he  a  repetition  of  this  unpleasant  experience 
can  he  avoided  hy  taking  necessary  precautions.  In  most  cases  snakes  can  he 
prevented  from  entering  places  where  they  are  not  wanted. 

It  must  he  rememhered  thak  there  are  many  kinds  of  snakes  and  that, 
their  hahits  are  nearly  as  varied  as  those  of  Birds  and  mammals.  Some 
snakes  hurrow  in  the  ground  and  are  rarely  seen;  others  are  gliders  and 
move  very  swiftly;  some  .are  swimmers  and  spend  most  of  their  lives  in 
swamps,  ponds,  or  streams;  and  a  few  climh  trees.  There  are  certain  kinds 
of  snails  which  are  found  only  in  desert  regions,  others  in  marshes,  and 
many  that  live  in  the  fields  and  woods  around  our  homes. 

Most  snakes  are  ^-gliders^f*  Large  transverse  scales  or  shields  are 
present  along  the  entire  length  of  the  Body  on  the  ventral  surface.  There 
are,  as  -many  scales  as  pairs  of  ribs.  In  gliding,  a  snake  advances  the 
fore  pe.rt  of  its  Body;  the  ventral  transverse  scales  on  this  part  of  the  Body 
are  then  partially  erected,  the  weight  of  this  part  of  the  Body  thrown  on  these 
erected  transverse  scales,  and  a  ra.thcr  firm  hold  secured  on  the  surface; 
the  rest  of  the  Body  is  then  drawn  forward  By  the  contraction  of  muscles.  This 
process  is  repeated  very  rapidly  and  as  the  riBs  are  active  agents  in  this 
peculiar  method  of  propulsion,  snakes  arc  sometimes  referred  to  as  "riB- 
walkerSc"  Snakes  that  climb  are  noro  agile  than  terrestrial  species.  Some 
Snakes  wind  their  Bodies  around  the  tree  when  climbing;  others,  like  Black- 
snakes,  can  climb  rou^« Barked  trees  By  progressing  in  wide .  sinuous  curves. 

In  swirmning  a  snake  depends  as  much  upon  undulating  movements  of  the  Body 
as  upon  short  strokes  of  the  tail. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOB  THE  EBAIDICATION  OF  SNAKES 

So  far  as  known,  orfly  one  method  of  eradication  is  successful  a,nd 
that  is  to  kill  the  snakes  By  ciuBBing  or  shooting.  There  are  so  many 
snakes  in  most  neighborhoods  and  they  frequent  such  inacossiblc  spots  that 
tota.l  eradication  is  practically  impossible.  So  long  as  there  are  Large 
uninhabited  areas,  snalces  will  continue  to  spread  into  settled  districts, 
even  though  a  constant  warfare  Be  kept  up  against  them.  The  introduction 
of  predatory  animals,  like  the  mongoose,  to  combat  them,  no  matter  which 
sex,  is  never  desirable  Because  they  destroy  at  least  as  many  ground-nesting 


iDirds  as  they  do  inj’.u’ious  animals.  Loca.!  campaigns  for  the  dsstz'uction 
of  poisonous  snakes,  such  as  the  cottonmouth  moccasin,  the  copperhead,  the 
rattlesnake,  the  massasaaga,  and  the  coral  snake  are  desirable  in  many  dis— 
trictSa  Most  of  the  noH'-poisonous  snakes  are  distinctly  beneficial  in  that 
thisir  food  consists  to  a  large  extent  of  injux'ious  rodents  and  insects  and 
campaigns  against  snakes  should  discriminate  between  poisonous  and  non-* 
po i s  onous  var ie  t ie  s , 

In  spring  whole  colonies  of  rattlesnakes  and  copperheads  can  often 
be  destroyed  by  locating  the  rocky  ledge  beneath  which  they  have  wintered* 

Here  in  the  early  days  of  Mai'oh  and  April  they  lie  in  the  sun  and  are  so 
sluggish  that  they  may  easily  be  despatched  with  clubs,  later  on  in  the 
spring  they  spread  out  to  the  fields  and  the  hillsides  in  search  of  mice, 
small  birds,  and  other  prey.  'vTliere  conditions  pemiit,  nombers  of  hogs,  if 
given  free  run  of  snaks  infested  aieas,  will  greatly  reduce  the  snake  popu¬ 
lation. 

Except  to  this-  method  control  measures  can  not  be  applied  against 
snakes  on  a  laxge  scale  and  each  reptile  hias  to  be  considered  individually. 

A  few  sna'ss,  like  the  blacksnake  ( G olube r  constrictor)  and  chicken  snakes 

Elaphe  bairdi) .  enter  poultry  houses  and  barns 
in  search  of  eggs  or  young  birds.  Snakes  which  are  known  to  feed  on  eggs 
may  sometimes  be  k.illed  by  poisoned  eggs.  The  most  satisfactory  miCthod 
of  preparing  the  bait  is  to  make  a  small  hole  in  a  fresh  egg,  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  through  it  2  or  3  ms diujc-*- sized  crystals  of  strj’chnine.  A  piece  of  paper 
should  then  pasted  over  the  hole  and  allowed  to  dry.  To  present  leaking 
when  the  poisoned  egg  is  put  our  for  the  snalce ,  care  should  be  taken  to  see 
tiiat  the  part  of  the  egg  with  the  hole  in  it  is  placed  hi.ghest«  This  remjedy 
will  prove  effective  only  in  case  a  sia-ke  has  formed  a  habit  of  raiding 
hen'-^s  nests.  Poisoned  eggs  zzlaced  at  random  mi^t  never  be  talsn  and  within 
a  few  days  they  ?3ould  becoms  unattractive  as  bart.  The  promiscuous  distri¬ 
bution  of  poisoned  eggs  would  bo  voi’y  dangerous  also  as  it  might  cause  the 
death  of  a  number  of  domesticated  animals,  especially  hogs.  Blacksnakes 
and  chicken  snakes  are  not  very  wary  and  appear  incapable  of  detecting 
’’doctored  eggs,”  Most  of  cur  sna,tes  feed  chiefly  on  living  prey,  and  thus 
Can  not  be  destroyed  by  the  uso  of  poisoned  baits. 

No  successful  apparatus  for  snaring  snakes  has  ever  been  devised.  It 
is  difficult  to  induce  a  snake  to  enter  a  trap,  for  it  has  no  fixed  trails  and 
laclrs  inquisitiveness.  S^jme  collectors  have-  been  able  to  capture  certain 
kinds  of  snakes  by  tying  a  small  frog  by  one  leg  to  a  stake  in  suitable  sur¬ 
roundings,  The  snake  swallows  the  frog  and  is  held  captive  until  digestion 
dissolves  the  swallowed  bait  giving  the  trapper  opportunity  to  return  and  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  snaks.  Another  method  .is  to  dig  pits  some  three  or  more  feet  deep 
with  vertical  sides  and  place  several  live  frogs  or  mice  in  them  for  decoys. 
Such  pits  should  not  be  used  in  any  he-i.^iborhood  where  either  live  stock  or 
humans  are  accustomed  to  travel.  Professiona.1  collectors  depend  almost  en¬ 
tirely  upGia  a  forked  stick  or  a  pair  of  iron  tongs,  3  or  4  feet  in  length,  to 
Capture  snacks  s. 


BEFELKITCS 

Traditions  handed  do'm  "by  the  Indians  and  superstitions  traceable 
to  the  negro  slaves  during  the  early  settlement  of  this  country  have 
credited  certain  ornamental  plants  with  remarkatle  attributes  as  snate  re¬ 
pellents,  The  odor  or  emanations  from  the  tree  and  from  its  dead  leaves 
on  the  ground  lave  been  held  to  make  the  mountain  ash  tree  (Sprbus  ameri- 
car^)  obnoxious  to  snakes,.  In  th?  southern  States,  colored  peopl^  For 
generations  have  planted  the  snake ^ calabash  (legenaria  vulgaris)  and  the 
Snake  gourd  ( Trichosanthes  ang^in.im)  and  trainea  the  vines  “to  grow  ever 
their  houses  and  aloiig  tr.e'ir  garden  ■*^ences  in  che  belief  tliat  the  odor 
of  these  gourd  vines  will  repel  snakes.  The  pungent  fishy  odor  given  off 

by  full-grown  leaves  of  the  horseshoe  geranium  ( zonale)  are  also 
thought  by  some  to  drive  away  snakes,  Various  other  plants  also  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  possess  similar  povvers,  but  careful  investigation  has  failed  thus 
far  to  corroborate  any  potency  of  this  sort  on. the  part  of  any  plants.  So 
far  as  knovmi,  there  are  no  plants  growing  in  North  America  which  will  drive 
away  snakes  or  which  will  cause  snakes  to  avoid  areas  cn  which  they  are 
growing.  None  of  the  various  repellents,  such  as  cayenne  pepper,  fresh 
slaked  lime,,  or  p.owdered  sulfa?’.';'  which  hrive  been  suggested  fron  time  to 
time, "have  been  found  to  possess  any  particular  merit. 

In  many  parts  of  the  West  the  old-time  horse  or  cc^’-hair  ropes, 
about  30  feet  long,  were  and  still  are  'used  by  cowboys,  ranchers,  and 
prospectors,  to  surround  their  beds  when  sleeping  on  the  ground,  in  the 
belief  that  they  would  exclude  snakes.  Experimentation  with  live  rattle¬ 
snakes  as  well  as  with  ho.rmlcss  snakes  has  sho'vvn  that  no  protection  is  af¬ 
forded  by  a  hair  rope,  P.epcatcd  trials  Invo  proved  that  a  rattlesnake  will 
crawl  over  a  hair  rope  without  any  hositation. 

POISONOUS  GASES 

Snakes  appbar  to  be  immune  to  the  effects  of  certain  kinds  of 
poison  gases,  such  as  phosgene,  chlorine,  and  tear  chemicals.  Tests  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  cave  near  San  Marers  in  Hays  County,  Texas,  approximately  50  ' 
miles  north  of  San  Antonio,  failed  to  produce  any  results  when  phosgene  - 
and  chlorine  fumes  were  forced  under  pressure  into  the  recesses  of  a  rocky 
cave  infested  with  rattlesnakes.  On  the  other  band,  v/hen  mustard  gas  was 
forced  into  the  crevices  of  a  bed  of  lava  rock  in  the  State  of  Vilashingtcn 
rattlesnakes  were  driven  cut  in  a  dazed  and  blinded  condition  and  were 
easily  killed  with  clubs. 

PBECAUTIQIAEY  MEASUHSS 

Campers  sheuld  avoid  pitching  their  tents  in.  the  vicinity  of  rocky 
ledges.  Clean  camping  sites  are  preferable  and  swam.py  areas  should  be 
avoided.  Everyone  should  take  the  necessary  precautions  of  observing  where 
they  walk  and  especially  where  they  put  'their  hands.  Eedding  and  clothing 
should  be  hung  up  during  the  day.  There  is  very  little  likelihood  of  any 
accidents  if  one  bears  the  above  suggestions  in  mind.  Hunters  in  southern 
States  have  found  that  leather  leggings  afford  sufficient  protection  against 
the  bites  of  poisonous  snakes,  and  a  specially  constructed  rubber  boot, 
with  a  shank  including  several  layers  of  canvas,  sold  to  quail  hunters  in 


Florida  is  a  perfect  protection  for  the  parts  it  covers. 

Fall  information  about  poisonous  snakes  and  methods  of  treating 
their  bites  are  contained  in  Information  Leaflet  Bi-571.  Poisonous  Snails 
of  _  the  United,  Sta,tes.  •  ■ 

SUGCESTIOUS  FOR  SUAEE-PRCOFIUG  A  BUILDIIIG 

Snakes  sometimes  prove  troublesome  by  entering  houses  or  buildings 
used  for  "vvorkshops  and  stora.ge.  If  the  buildings  are  constructed  so  that 
they  can  be  ti^.tly  closed  or  sealed  up  for  a  short  period,  the  use  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas  is  recommended.  Full  instructions  for  using  this  gas 
are  contained  in  Farmers*  Bulletin  699,  nhich  may  be  obtained  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  If  ■  this  gas  is  used  the 'building  will  have  to  be  vacated  for  a  day 
or  more,  for  it  is  extremely  deadly  and  will  destroy  every,  living  thing 
within  the,  building, 

Uhen'snakes  gain  access  to  a  building,  the  doors  and  windows  of  which 
are  screened,  there  must  be  crevices  in  the  v/alls,  foundation,  or  floor.  In 
such  cases  all  openings  in  the  floor,  weather-boarding,  -sills,  foundations, 
and  arouiid  fireplaces  and  chimneys  should  be  carefully  closed  up.  If  a 
building  can  be  surrounded  by  a  fairly  deep  vertical-sided  trench  with  no 
bridges  over  it,  sna,kes  will  bo  excluded,  but  in  ordinary  soils  such  a  trench 
‘will  not  long  retain  its  effectiveness.  A  more  permanent  concrete  moat  would 
in  most  cases  probably  be  considered  too  expensive. 

The  construction  of  tight  basement  walls  or  sealing  the  sides  of  a 
cellar  v/ith  a  layer  of  cement  will  exclude  snalss.  Foundations  under  houses 
and  barns  may  be  *’pointed-up'’  with  cement  in  the  same  way.  If  the  walls 
under  any  building  are  sealed  with  cement  and  all  low  windows  screened, 
snakes  and  other  undesirable  animals  can  not  gain  entrance.  Debris  which 
often  accumulates  under  porches  should  be  removed  and  the  space  kept  clean, 

SUAI3  IHTHS 

Since  the  earliest  periods  of  time  reptiles,  particularly  snakes, 
have  been  endowed  by  man  with  all  sorts  of  mythical  attributes  and  peculiari¬ 
ties;  these  beliefs  are  still  held  b3/-  a  surprisingly  large  number  cf  persons. 
The  fairy  tales  of  childi:.ood  become  more  vague  with  th^  passing  of  years, 
but  it  is  no  easy  task  to  convince  peopDe  tha,t  ta-les  told  about  snakes  are 
merely  delusions.  The  superstitious  fear  of  snakes  in  general  has  become  so 
firmly  fixed  in  our  minds  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  eradicate  the  feel¬ 
ing.  ■  Those  who  attempt  to  dispel  stories  about  snakes  sucking  cows,  stinging 
snakes  armed  with  an  extraordinary  spike-like  tail,  or  those  dealing  with  hoop 
snates  which  take”  their  tails  .In  their  mouths  and  roll  in  pursuit  of  a  victim 
T;ith  incredible  velocity  are  looked  upon  either  as  contemipt'ible  scoffers,  or 
else  grave  doubts  are  entertained  as  to  their  mental  condition. 

Two  of  the  most  persistent  and  widespread  snake  myths  in  the  United 
States  deal  with  reptiles  locally  known  as  the  "stinging  snake"  and  the 
"hoop  snate."  Tales  h-ave  long  been  told  by  negroes  in  the  South  of  snakes 
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that  form  themselves'  into  hoops  and  roll  in  pursuit  of  their  victims  with 
race-horse  speed,  the  tails  of  which  are  furnished  with  horns.  If  the  vic¬ 
tim  dodged  and  a  tree  was  strach  hv  the  hoop  snake  it  was  sure  to  die.  That 
any  snake  could  place  its  ta.il  in  its  mouth  and  roll  a,long  like  a  hoop  is 
manifestly  absurd,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  anatomical  peculiarities 
of  the  vertebral  column  it  is  clearly- impossible.  The  "stinging  snake" 
myth  apparently  originated  more  tha.n  200  years  ago  and  is  reported  to  have 
been  first  published  in  an  old  "Report  to  the  Lords  Proprietors  of  the 
Carolinas."  John  Clayton  also  mentions  this  myth  in  a  letter  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  in  l68S.  In  the  first-mentioned  report  it  is  asserted 
that  tie  re  lived  in  the  Carolinas  a  snake  whose  tail  was  a  poisoned  horn  or 
spike.  This  account  refers  to  the  horn  or  stinging  snake  ( Paranc ia  abacura) , 
?/hich  is  barmless.  The  horn  snake  is  bluish-biack  with  a  few  red  bars 
across  the  belly.  The  tail  of  thhs  snalffi  tapers  to  a  fine  point  having  the 
appcars.nce  of  a  horn  or  spil®,  but  it  is  quite  incapable  of  piercing  or 
stinging  anything. 

Another  superstition  exists. with  regard  to  the  glass  or  jointed  snake 
which  is  really  a  legless  lizard.  It  is  often  said  that  a  stroke  of  a  stick 
will  cause  the  body  of  this  reptile  to  disjoint,  the  pieces  wriggling  off 
in  every  dirccti.on,  and  coming  together  again  if  the  head  part  is  not  cap¬ 
tured  or  destroyed.  According  to  one  version  of  this  story  there  is'  one 
particular  section  which  is  endowed  with  the  power  to  control  the  movements 
of  the  otloer' joints  and  if  this  be  destroyed,  the  reptile  is  deprived  of  its 
power  to  reassemble  again.  The  explanation  of  this  curious  phenomenon  lies 
in  the  ability  of  this  reptile  to  drop  its  tail,  an  act  which  sometimes 
enables  it  to  escape  while  the  still-Y/riggling  tail  attracts  the  attention 
of  the  pursuer.'  Ivlany  other,  licards  do  the  same  tlii.ng,  and  a  "spik3"  or  short 
and  imperfect  tail  grows  in  the  place  of  the  lost  tail.  This  curious  reptile 
is  rarely  seen,  as  it  li-^/es  under  decaying  vegetat  ion  and  leares  or  burrows 
in  the  soil.  It  is  sometimes  turned  up  by  the  plow.  It  has  long  been  the 
subject  of  discussion,  and  is' merely  a  'ha.rraless,  legless  lizard  (Ophisaurus 
vent  rails) ,  and  because  of  its  food  habits  is  of  considerable  value  to  agri¬ 
culture. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  milked  a  cow,  knov;s  that  the  amount  of  suction 
required  to  obtain  a  flow  of  milk  is  much  greater  than  could  be  exerted  by 
any  snake.  Ibx*thermore ,  a  snake  has  two  rows  of  sharp  recurved  teeth  in 
each  upper  jaw.  If  the  mouth  of  the  "milk  snalte"  was  closed  to  permit  suc¬ 
tion,  thi3  teeth  woul.d  sink  into  the  teat  and  the  snake  would  find  itself 
fully  occupied  in  efforts  to  avoid  injury  by  the  cow. 

The  spreading  viper  or  puffing  adder  (Hoterodon  contortrix) .also 
known,  in  certain  sections  as  the  blowing  adder,  hissing  viper,  and  sand  snake, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  bluffers  ameng  snakes.  Most  of  the  names  which  have 
been  given  to  this  snake  refer  to  its  habit,  of  spreading  its  head  and  neck 
when  angered  and  hissing  in  a  tlireatening  manner.  These  actions  have  given 
rise  to  various  superstitions,'  one  of  which  is  tha.t  its  breath  will  kill  a 
person  as  far  as  20  feet  away,  Tliis  snake  is  entirely  harmless.  It  is  not 
poisonous  and  the  teeth  are  too  short  to  inflict  a  wound  in  case  the  snake 
did  stril:e  at  a'  person.  One  of  the  peculiar  habits  of  this,  snake  is  that 
of  feigning  death,  which  it  accomplished,  by  rolling  over  on  its  back.  Vdien 
turned  over  it  immediately  resumes  this  absurd  position. 


The  coacl>>wliip  snaks  (Colu'ber  flais^lluin)  of  the  South  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  a  curious  superstition  whiph  prevails  among  the  negroes  and  Twhich 
is  held  even  by  many  of  the  vhites..  This  snalss  has  long  been  a  terror  to 
the  colored  population  of  . the  South,  and  many  are  the  stories  which  relate 
to  negroes  being  found  dead  in  the  road  from  being  whipped  to  death  by  a  . 
coach^-whip  shake.  These'  stories  no  doubt  had  their  origin  in  v/arnings 
given  years  ago  to  restrain  the  negro,  slaves  from  straying  off  at  night. 

The  snake’s  habit  df  raising  the  fore  part  of  the  body  when  traveling 
confirmed,  as  far  as  the  negro  was  concerned,  the  stories  which  had  been 
told  him  about  these  snates.  The  coach-whip  snate  is  a  slender,  swift- 
moving,  brownish-black  snake  of  the  southern  and  southwestern  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  entirely  harmless  to  man. 

HIBSMATIOU 

All  snakes'  in  temperate  climates  hibernate  during  the  colder  months 
of  the  year.  Their  chance  of  survival  in  northern  latitudes  depends  upon 
their  burrowing  ability.  Those  that- burrow  beneath  this  frost  line  survive 
the  cold  season;  the  others  perish.  Snakes  are  extremely  sensitive  to  cold, 
many  of  our  common  ITorth  American  snakes  not  ranging  much  farther  north, 
than  the  Canadian  border,  and  others  staying  south  of  thjO  Ohio  River.  The 
range  of  the  garter  snake  is  known  to  extend  northward  to  the  region  around 
Great  Slave  Lake  and  there  are  records  from  the  Yukon  Region  which  appear 
to  be  authentic.  This  snahe  has  an  exceptionally  wide  range.  In  relati-'/ely 
mild  climates  blacksnakes  have  been  found  hibernating  in  cavities  in  trees 
several  feet  from  the  ground.  Rattlesnakes,  copperheads,  and  certain  other 
snakes  have  dens  in  rocks  in  which  they  hibernate  during  the  coldest  part  of 
the  winter.  At  times  large  numbers  of  snakes  congregate  in  a  single  cavity 
where  they  pass  the  winter.  References  are  foundin  literature  to '** bundles" 
of- snakes  found  by  workmen  blasting  in  regions  underlaid  by  a  rock^formsLtLion. 

Except  certain  species  adapted  to  extremes  in  aridity  snakes,  especial¬ 
ly  the  subaquatic  types,  succumb  also  to  intense  heat.  It  has  been  reported 
that  even  the  rattlesnakes  which  frequent  the  Ivlohave  Desert,  can  be  killed 
by  20  minutes  ’  to  thjS  direct  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun.  A  number  of 

our  snakes  aestivate,  or  become  torpid,  during  the  hottest  part  of  summer. 

SHEDDING  SKIN 

All  vertebrates  slough  off  their  epidermis  from  time  to  time.  In 
humans  the  change  is  gradual  and  imperceptible;  other  mammals  like  rabbits, 
mice,  and  squirrels  change  their  hair  in  the  spring  and  autumn;  the  ’’molt" 
of' birds  is  well  known.  In  the  case  of  snakes,  the  entire  epidermis  ^includ¬ 
ing  that  covering  the  cornea, of  the  eye  is  sloughed  off  entire.  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  slougliing  starts  at  the  jaws  and  the  snake  gradually  crawls  out  of 
the  slough.  The  length  of  time  between  successive  sloughs  varies.  In 
captivity,  some  snakes  shed  about  every  month  even  during  the  coldest  part 
of  the  winter.  The  frequency  of  sloughing  varies  v/ith  different  individuals 
and  possibly  in  the  same  individual  at  different  ages.  Prof.  Samuel  Garman 
stated  that,  a  large  kingsnako  in  his  possession  shed  its  skin  in  April, 

July,  and  December,,  while  its  mate  sloughed  off  its  skin  in  March,  I'4ay, 

August,  and  October,  These  snakes  were  kept  in  a  warm  room  throu^out  the 
year.  Ordinarily,  about  two  sloughs  are  cast  in  a  season;  one  on  coming  out 
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of  hibernation  in  the  spring,  and  another  about  mid-sumir.er  or  later.  A 
young  and.  grouilig  snake,  '  sj.'S'ds  ibs  s].cj.n  mc/rs  freoucntly.  The  milky 

appearance  ox  the  eyes  of  a  sna.ke  sho'^tly  be! ore  the  slough  is  cast  is  due 
to  the  separation  of  the  cuter  layer  of  epidermis  from  the  cornea  result¬ 
ing  in  impaired  vision.  This  gives  rrsc  to  various  supersuit ions  regarding 
snakes  going  blind  dui'ing  the  ’‘’cLog— days”  of  late  sv'jfmer. 

SCplTOMIC  VALUE  OF  SilA-KES 

ivlost  of', our  common  snakes  are  very  beneficial  and  should  be  protected 
in  everyway  possible,  Sn.ch  snakes  are  not  poisonous  and  while  they  may 
bite  or  attempt  to  when  captured,  their  bite  is  nonvenemeus.  Snakes  de¬ 
vour  large  numbers  of  insects  and  mice,  many  of  which  are  injurious  to  garden 
crops  and  stored  foodstuffs.  One  of  tke  most  abundant  snakes  in  many  parts 
of  this,  country  is  the  common  garter  or  ribbon  snake  ( Tbarnnophis ) .  The 
natural  food  of  these  snansS  consists  of  salamanders,  small  frogs,  earth¬ 
worms,  insects,  spiders,  and  an  occasional  mouse.  VJhon  grasshoppers  are 
plentiful  they  often  subsist  largijly.  on  them. '  'The  black-Snaks?  ( Coluber 
obso^tu^,  and  the  pine  snal’S!  (Pituophig  mo danolaucue )  subsist  largely  on 
field  and  meadow  mice,  chix'rn-u:.k3,  rats,  and  young  rabbits,  and  to  a  less  ex¬ 
tent  on  birds,  frogs,  and  j.nsects.  The  house  snake  or  checkered  adder 
( Lam'propo  It  is  triangrlvm)  lions  in  the  gardens  cond  fields  and,  although  en¬ 
tirely  harmless,  there  seems  to  be  mneh  superstitious  fear  of  it.  The  name 
’’house  snake"  has  been  given  it  because  it  enters  dwellings  in  the  fall. 

I'.forc  than  half  the  yearly  food  of  this  snake  consists  of  m.ice.  It  bas  been 
kno’<m  also  to  eat  other  snakes.  The  kingsnakes  ( Lairprops  It  is  go  tulus )  are 
able  to  kill  rattlesnakes  and  inu/e  been  known  to  eat  them.  Fnen  the  early 
settlers  found  these  snakes  fs.irly  common  throughout  tbe  region  infested  by 
rattleslnnes  and  moccaisins,  s'^’csrles  soon  arose  of  their  hunts  for  rattlers. 

The  kingsnake  does  eat,  other  snakes,  but  it  does  not  deliberately  hunt  for 
poisonous  snakes*  The  little  red-bellied  snake  (Storeria  occipito  rr-ac-olata) 
subsists  to  a  large  extent  on  slugs,  pests  very  destructive  to  garden  crops. 

The  Delfey  snake  or  rock  snake  similar  halbits  and  ea.ts 

slugs.  Snails,  earthw/orms,  and  inseco  larvae*  Insects  constitute  the  main 
source  of  food  for  the  smooth-^scaled  green  snaks  (  Li  ope  It  is  vernal  is  )and 
the  rough-scaled  green  snake  ( 0 f -he o dr ys  ae st iyiis )  ,but  snails  and  spiders 
form  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  bulk.  The  pretty  little  ring— necked 
snake  (Siadophis  punctatus)  feeds  mainly  on  insects  and  to  a  less  extent  on 
salamanders,  small  frogs,  and  ea.rthwo::ms.  The  rubber  boa  or  ball  snake 
(Cbarina  bottae )  will  eat  mice  and  small  birds.  Bull  sna.kes  and  gopher  snakes 
d.8St.toy  large  numbers  of  injurious  rodents  in  the  course  of  a  yeas*. 
Even  rattlesnakes  do  some  good  because  ground  squirrels,  young  prairie  dogs, 
and  other  rod.ents  a.re  their  main  food. 

The  food  habits  of  a  few  of  our  snakes  are  of  a  nature  tlat  they 
conflict  with  man's  interests.  The  common  water  snake  (iTatrix  sj.nedon) 
feeds  largely  on  small  fish,  but  in  most  cases  thoir  food  has  been  found  on 
examination  to  consist  mainly  of  fishes  not  used  as  food  by  man,  and  the 
rem.ainder  of  tkeir  food  f.ncludes  toads,  frogs,  salamanders,  insects,  and 
small  mammals.  The  moon  snake  or  queen  snake  (Eati ix  septemvittata)  is  known 
to  feed  largely  on  crayfish  and  toads.  The  blacksnalx)  and  tbe  coacbwwhip 
snake  destroy'a  certain  number  of  ground-nesting  bi.rds,  particularly  young 


quail  and  .eggs  in  the  nest,  and  have  "been  known  to  eat  young  chickens 
and  even,  young  pheasants,  The  spreading  adder  (feterodon  contortrix)  does 
appear  to  he  ^induly  destructive  to  toads,  a«  3.ea.st  in  the  eastern  State s« 

In  the  Middle  'West,  this  same  snake,  has  a  more  varied,  diet,  for  mice,  grass¬ 
hoppers,  and-  other  insects  form  a  large  proportion  of  its  annual  food. 

Some  allowance  must  he  made  for  local  conditions  in  estimating  the 
food  hahits  of  any  animal.  Snal^es,  Ij.ke  other  animals  when  hungry,  will 
satisfy  their  burner  with  whatever  food  is  available.  V/henever  snakes 
are  present  in  what  appears  to  he  abnormally  large  numbers,  there  must  he 
an  abundance  of  living  animal  food  in  the  vicinity  to  attract  them. 

Poisonous  snakes  have  no  place  in  a  settled  country,  no  matter  how  beneficial 
their  food  habits’  may  be.  Most  of  the  nonvenemous  snakes,  however,  should 
be  given  as  much  consideration  as  any  other  animal  which  is  directly  or 
indirectly  assisting  man  in  combating  pests  which  threaten  to  devour  our 
crops.  " 
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SOME  POFUL^.  MISC0HCE.-TI0NS 


Fe^7  na.tive  anima,ls  are  more  imperfectly  knoa-n,  more  persecuted,  or 
more  misrepresented  than  snakes.  Contr3.ry  to  popular  belief  most  of  them  a.re 
neither  obnoxious  nor  poisonous.  Beca.uso  of  false  teaching  many  persons 
have  a  great  dread  of  snakes  ,  and  there  are  very  fevr  ako  care  to  have  those 
reptiles  around  their  homes.  Campers  are  often  troubled  with  snakes  that 
take  refuge  under  bedding,  boxes,  or  clothing;  and  nervous  persons  suffer 
severe  shocks  from  discovering  snakes  in  unexpected  places ;  Constant  worry, 
however,  from  fear  that  theru  will  be  a  repetition  of  such  unpleasant  experi¬ 
ences  can  be  avoided  by  trking  necessary  precautions.  In  most  cases  snakes 
can  be  prevented  from  entering  places  where  they  arc  not  wanted. 

Traditions  h.anded  dov/n  by  Indiana  :and  superstitions  traceable  to  iJegro 
slaves  during  the  early  settlement  of  this  country  have  credited  certain ■ orna¬ 
mental  plants  with  rem£i,rkable  attributes  a.s  snake  rcxoellents.  The  odor  or 
emanations  from  the  tr^e  and  from  its  do \d  leaves  on  the  ground’ have  been  held 
to  make  the  mountain  ash  (,Sorbus  aiaericana)  obnoxious  to  sn^'aces.  In  the  southern 
States,  colored  people  for  generations  have  planted  the  sn'ike  calab-ash 
(Lagenaria  vulgaris)  and  the  snake  gourd  (Trichosanthes  anguina)  and  tradned 
the  vines  to  grow  over  their  houses  and  along  their  garden  fences  in  the  be¬ 
lief  tha.t  the  odor  of  these  gourd  vines  would  repel  snaxes.  The  pungent 


*This  leaflet  has  been  compiled  from  dependable  sources  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  correspondents  and  others.  In  another  mimeographed  leaflet  (Bi-571), 
similarly  compiled,  is  given  reliable  iiiforma.tion  regarding  "ioisonous  Snaxes 
of  the  United  States."  Copies  will  be  furnished  by  the  Biological  Survey  on 
request . 


fishy  odor  given  off  by  full-rgrown  leaves  of  the  horse-shoe  geranium 
( h el argo ni um  z o nal e )  is  also  thought  by  some  to  drive  away  snakes.  Various 
other  plants  are  supposed  to  possess  similar  powers,  but  careful  investi¬ 
gation  has  failed  thus  far  to  corroborate  any  potency  of  this  sort  on  the 
part  of  any  plants.  So  far  as  known,  no  North  .American  plants  will  drive 
away  snakes  or  cause  snakes  to  avoid  areas  on  v-daich  they  are  growing. 

None  of  the  various  repellents,  such  as  cayenne  pepper,  fresh  slaked  lime, 
or  powdered  sulphur,  which  have  been  suggested  from  time  to  time,  have  been 
found  to  possess  any  particular  merit. 

In  many  parts  of-  the  West  the  old-time  horse  or  cow-hair  ropes,  about 
30  feet  long,  were  and  still  .are  used  by  covfboys ,  ranchers,,  and  prospectors 
to  surround  their  beds  when  sleeping  on  the  ground,  in  the  belief  that  they 
would  exclude  snakes,  ^bcperimenta-tion  with  live  rattlesnakes  as  well  as 
with  harmless  snakes  -has  shovm  that  no  protection  is  afforded  by  a  hair  rope. 
Repeated  trials  have  proved  that  a  rattlesnake  will  crawl  over  a  hair  rope 
without  hesitation, 

SNMR  NiYTHS 

Since  the  earliest  periods  of  time  reptiles,  particularly  snakes, 
have  been  endowed  by  man  with  all  sorts  of  rriythical  attributes  and  peculiari¬ 
ties;  and  a  surprisingly  large  nunber  of  persons  still  cling  to  these  ancient 
beliefs.  The  fairy  tales  of  childhood  become  more  vague  with  the  passing  of 
years,  but  it  is  no  easy  task  to  convince  people  that  tales  told  about  snakes 
are  merely  delusions.  The  superstitious  fear  of  snakes  in  general  has  become 
so  firmly  fixed  in  our  minds  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  eradicate  it. 

Those  who  attempt  to  dispel  stories  about  snakes  sucking  cows  or  about  stinging 
snakes  armed  with  an  extraordinary  spike-like  tail,  or  stories  dealing  with 
hoop  snakes  that  take  their  tails  in  their  mouths  and  roll  in  pursuit  of  a 
victim  with  incredible  velocity,  are  looked  upon  as  contemptuous  scoffers  or 
else  as  lacking  practical  experience  or  even  as  mentally  unbalanced. 

Two  of  the  most  persistent  and  widespEead  snake  myths  in  the  LRiited 
States  deal  with  reptiles  locally  known  as  the  “stinging  snake'*  and  the  "hoop 
snake."  Tales  have  long  been  told  by  negroes  in  the  South  of  snakes  that 
form  themselves  into  hoops  and  roil  in  pursuit  of  their  victims  with  race¬ 
horse  speed,  the  tails  of  which  are  furnished  with  horns.  If  the’ victim' 
dodged  and  a  tree  was  struck  by  the  hoop  snake  it  v/.as  sure  to  die.  That  any 
Enai:e  could  place  its  tail  in  its  mouth  and  roll  along  like  a  hoop  is  manifest¬ 
ly  absurd,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  anatomical  peculiarities  of  the 
vertebral  column  it  is  clearly  impossible.  The  "stinging  snake"  isyth  appar¬ 
ently  originated  more  than  200  years  ago  and  is  reported  to  have  been’  first 
published  in  an  old  "Report  to  the  Lords  proprietors  of  the  Carolina.s,"  John 
Clayton  also  mentions  this  m^th  in  a  letter  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in 
1688.  In  the  first-mentioned  report  it  is  asserted  that  there  lived  in  the 
Carolinas  a  snake  the  tail  of  which  was  a  rioisoned  horn  or  spike.  This  account 
refers  to  the  horn,  or  stinging  snake,  (Fara,ncia  abacura)  ,  which  is  harmless. 
The  horn  snake  is  bluish-blaok  vuth  a  few  red  bars  across  the  belly,  and  its 
tail  tapers  to  a  fine  point  having  the  appearance  of  a  horn  or  spike,  but  it  is 
quite  inca.pable  of  piercing  or  stinging  anything. 
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Aaother  superstition  exists  with  regard  to  tae  glass,  or  jointed, 
snake,  which  is  really  a  legless  lizard.  It  is  often  saici.  that  a  stroke 
of  a  stick  will  cause  the  body  of  this  reptile  to  disjoint,  the  pieces 
wriggling  off  in  every  direction  and  coming  together  again  if  the  head  paxt 
is  not  captured  or  destroyed.  According  to  one  version  of  this  story  there 
is  one  particular  section  which  is  endowed  with  the  iDOwer  to  control  the 
movements  of  the  other  joints,  and  if  this  be  destroyed  the  reptile  is  de¬ 
prived  of  its  power  to  reassemble  again.  The  explanation  of  this  curious 
belief  lies  in  the  ability  of  this  reptile  to  drop  its  tail,  an  act  that 
sometimes  enables  it  to  escape  while  the  still-wriggling  tail  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  pursuer.  Many  other  lizards  do  the  same  thing,  and  a 
"spike"  or  short  and  imperfect  tail  grov;s  in  the  place  of  the  one  lost.  This 
curious  reptile  is  rarely  seen,  as  it  lives  under  decaying  vegetation  and 
leaves,  or  burrows  in  the  soil,  but  is  sometimes  turned  up  by  the  plow.  It 
has  long  been  the  subject  of 'discussion,  and  is  merely  a  harmless,  legless 
lizard  ( Ophi s aur us  ve nt r al i s ) ,  and  because  of  its  food  habits  is  of  consider¬ 
able  value  to  agriculture. 

Some  snakes  have  been  accused  of  sucking  milk  from  cows.  Anyone  who 
has  ever  milked  a  cov/  knows  that  the  suction  required  to  obtain  a  flow  of 
milk  is  much  greater  than  could  be  exerted  by  any  snake.  Furthermore,  a 
snake  has  two  rows  of  sharp  recurved  teeth  in  each  upper  jaw.  If  the  mouth 
of  the  "milk  snake"  were  closed  to  permit  suction,  the  teeth  would  sink  into  the 
teat  and  the  snake  would  find  itself  fully  occupied  in  efforts  to  avoid  injury 
by  the  cow. 

The  spreading  viper,  or  puffing  adder  (Heterodon  contortrix),  also 
knov/n  in  certain  sections  as  the  blo'vVing  adder,  hissing  viper,  and  sand  snake, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  bluffers  among  snakes.  Most  of  the  names  given  to  it 
refer  to  its  habit  of  spreading  its  head  and  necK  when  angered,  and  hissing  in 
a  threatening  manner.  These  actions  have  given  rise  to  various  superstitions, 
one  of  which  is  that  its  breath  v/ill  kill  a  person  as  far  as  20  feet  away. 

This  snake  is  entirely  harmless.  It  is  not  poisonous  and  its  teeth  are  too 
short. to  inflict  a  wound  in  case  it  did  strike  at  a  person.  One  of  the 
peculiar  habits  of  this  snake  is  that  of  feigning  death,  w'hich  it  accomplishes 
by  rolling  over  on  its  back.  Whan  turned  over  it  immediately  resumes  this 
absurd  position. 

The  coach-whip  snake  (Coluber  flagellum)  of  the  South  is  the  object  of 
a  curious  superstition  prevalent  among  the  negroes  and  even  among  many  of  the 
VThites.  This  snaKie  has  long  been  a  terror  to  the  colored  population  of  the 
South,  and  many  are  the  stories  that  relate  to  negroes  found  dead  in  the  road 
from  being  whipped  to  death  by  a  coach-whip  snake.  These  stories  no  doubt 
had  their  origin  in  warnings  given  years  ago  to  restrain  the  negro  slaves 
from  straying  off  at  night.  The  coach-whip  sna^.e  is  a  slender,  svdf t-moving, 
brownish-black  snaloe  of  the  southern  and  southwestern  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  entirely  iiaxmless  to  man,  but  its  habit  of  raising  the  fore 
part  of  the  body  v/hen  traveling  confirmed,  as  far  as  the  negro  was  concerned, 
the  stories  that  had  been  told  him. 
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GJa3SR.\L  HABITS  OF  SH.AKBS 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are ■ -many  kinds;  of  snakes  and  that  their 
habits  are  nearly  as  varied  as  those  of  birds,  .^nd  .  Some  snaJses  burrow  into 

the  ground  and  are  rarely  see.n;  others  are  gliders  and  move  swiftly some  are 
s?/immers  ana  spend  most  of  their  lives  in  swamps,  ponds.,  or  .  streams a  few  climb 
trees.  There  are  certain  icinds  that  are  found,  only  in  desert  regions,  others 
only  in  marshes,  and  ma/ny  that  live  in  the  fields  and.  woods  aaound  human  habitations. 

Most  snakes  are  “gliders.'*  Large  transverse  scales  or  shields  are  present 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  body  on  the  ventrad  surfac.e  —  as  many  as  there  are 
pairs  of  ribs.  In  gliding,  the  fore  part  of  its  body, is . first,  advanced;  the 
ventral  transverse  scales  on  this  part  are  then  partially  erected,  the  weight  of 
this  part  of  the  body  throwrn  on  these  erected  transverse  scales,  and  a  rather  firm 
hold  obtained  on  the  surface;  the  rest  of  the  body  ip  then  drawn,  forw/ard  by  the. 
contraction  of  muscles.  This  process  is  rapidly  repeated,  and  as  the  ribs_ are 
active  agents  in  this  peculiar •  method  of  propulsion,  snakes  3,re  sometimes  referred 
to  as  “rib-walkers."  .  . 

Snaices  that  climb  are  more  agile  than  terrestrial  species.  Some  wdnd  their 
bodies  around  the  f-reo;  others,  like  blacksnakes,  can  climb  rough-barked  trees  by 
progressing  in  v/ide  sinuous  curves. 

In  sw'inming,  a  snake  depends  as  miuch  upon  undulating  movements  of  the  body 
as  upon  short  sti'O’kes  of  the  tail.  •  • 

HIBrnhlTIOH 

In  temperate  climates  all  snskcs  hibernate.  Their  chance ^ of  survival  in 
northern  latitudes  depends  upon  their  burrov/ing  ability  —  those  that  burrow 
beneath  the  frost  lino  survive  the  cold  sea.son;  the  others  perish.  Snakes  are 
extremely  sensitive  to  cold,  many  of  the  common- North  American  forms  not  ranging - 
much  farther  north  t.han  the  Canadian  border,  and. others.  s.taying  south  of  the  Ohio 
River.  The  exceptionally  wide  rp.nge  of  the  garter  snske  is  knovm  to  extend  north- 
v/ard  to  the  region  around  Great  Slave  L.ake,  and  there  are  records  of  it  that 
appear  to  be  authentic  from  the  Yuicon  region.  In  relatively  inild  climates  black- 
snakes  have  been  found  hibe.rnating  in  cavities  in  trees  several  feet  from  the 
ground.  Rattlesnakes,  copperheads,  and  certain  other  snakes  ha.ve  dens  in  rocks 
in  which  they  hibernate  during  the  coldest  part  of  winter.  At  times  large  numbers 
of  snaxes  congregate  in  a  single  c.avity,  v;here  they  pass  the  winter.  References 
are  found  in  literature  to  “bundles"  of  snakes  found  by. workmen  blasting  in  regions 
underlaid  by  a  rock  formation. 

Except  certain  species  adapted  to  extremes  in  .aridity,  snakes,  especially  the 
subaquatic  types,  succumb  also  to  intense  heat.  It  ha,s  been  reported  that  even  the 
ra.ttlesnakes  frequenting  the  Mohave  Desert  can  be  killed  by  20  mdnutes  •  exposure 
to  the  direct  ra.ys  .of  the  mid-day  sun.  X  number  of  our  snakes  estiarate,  suspending 
taeir  norma,!  activities  during  the  hottest  part  of  summer. 

SHEDDING  SKINS 

All  vertebrates  slough  off  the  epidermds  from  time  to  time.  In  huma,n  beings 
the  change  is  gradual  and  imperceptible;  other  mammals,  as  raboits,  mice,  a,nd 
squirrels,  change  their  ha,ir  in  spring  and  fall;  the  “molt"  of  birds  is  well  knovm. 

In  the  case  of  snakes,  the  entire  epidermis  .  inclvxding  that  covering  the  cornea  of 
the  eye,  is  sloughed  off  wdiole. 


The  process  of  sloughfng  starts  at  the  jaws  and.  the  snade  gradually  crawls, 
out  of  the  cast-off  epiderniiai’  layer.  The ‘length  of  time -'between  successive  sloughs 
varies.  In  captivity,  some  snakes  shed  about  every  month  even  during  the  coldest 
part  of  v/inter.  The  frequency  .of .  sloughing  varies  -.with  different  individuals  and 
possibly  in  the  same  individual  at  different  ages.  Prof.  Samuel  Garman  stated 
that  a  large  kingsnaice  in  hfs  possessl.on  shed  its  skin  in  April,  July,  and, 
December,  and  its  mate  in  Karch,,  hay ,  ..August ,  and  October.  These- snaices  were  kept 
in  a  v/arm  room  throughout  the  year..  .  ,  .  -.k 

Ordinarily,  about  two  sloughs'  are  cast  in  a  season;  one  when  t'ne  snake  comes 
out  of  hibernation  in  spring,  and  another  about  midsummer  or  later.  A  young  and 
growing  snal:e,  however,  sheds  its  skin  more  frequently..  The  milky  appearance  of 
the  eyes  of  a  snaice  shortly  before  the  sldugh  is  cast  is  due  to  the  separation  of 
the  outer  layer  of  epidermis  from  the  cornea,  resulting  in  impaired  vision.  This 
gives  rise  to  various  superstitions  regarding  snakes  going  blind  during  the  ■■ 
“dog-days of  late  summer, 

SCOhOMIO  VALUS  OP  Slh'^ES 

Many  of  our  common  sna'kes'  are  largely  beneficial  and  should  be  protected. 
Such  snakes  are  not  poisonous  and  v-hile  they  may  bite  or  attempt  to  when  captured, 
their  bite  is  usually  no  more  than  a  scratch  and  is  nohvenomous .  Snakes  devour 
large  numbers  of  insects  and  mice,  rnauy  of  which  are  injurious  to  garden  croios  and 
stored  foodstuffs.  '  ' 

One  of  the  most  abundant  snakes  in  rriany  parts  of  this  country  is  the  common 
garter,  or  ribbon, ,  snake  (Tharnnophis  ) .  The,  natural  food  of  these  snaices  consists 
of  salamanders,  small  frogs j  earthworms,  insects,  spiders,  and  an  occasional  mouse. 
When  grasshoppers  are  plentiful  they  ofte.n  subsist  largely  on  them. 

The  blacksnake  (Coluber  dbsoletus)  and  the  pine,  snake  (Pituophis  melanoleu- 
cus )  subsist  largely  on  field  and  meadow  mice,  chipmunics ,  fats,  and  young 
rabbits,  and  to  a  less  extent  on  birds,  frogs,  aud  insects'.',. 

The  house  snake,  or  checkered  adder  (Lampropeltis  triangulum),  lives  in 
gardens  and  fields  and  although  it  is  entirely  harmless,  there  seems  to  be 
much  superstitious  fear  of  it.  The  name  “house  snake'*  has  been  given  it  because  it 
enters  dwellings  in  fall.  More  than  hadf  its  yearly  food  consists  of  mice.  It  has 
been  known  also  to  eat  other  snakes. 

The  kingsnakes  (Lampropeltis  getuius)  are  able  to  kill  rattlesnakes  and 
have  been  known  to  eat  them.  Mien,  the  early  settlers  found  these  snakes  fairly 
common  throughout  the  region  infested  by  rattlesnakes  a.nd  moccasins,  stories 
soon  arose  of  their  hunts  for  rattlers.  The  kingsnake  does  eat  other  snakes, 
but  it  does  not  deliberately  hunt  for  poisonous  snakes. 

The  little  red-bellied  snake  (Storeria  occipito-maculata)  subsists  to 
a  large  extent  on  slugs,  pests  very  destructive  to  garden  crops.  The  DeKay 
snake,  or  rock  snake  (Storeria  dekayi),  has  siraila.r  habits  and  eats  slugs, 
snails,  earthworms,  and  insect  larvae.  Insects  constitute  the  main  source 
of  food  for  the  smooth-scaled  green  snake  (Liopeltis  vernalis )  and  the  rough- 
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scaled  green  snalce  (0pheodrys  aestivus),  but  snails  and  spiders  form  about 
one-fourth  of  the  totaX~bunc7 


The  pretty  little  ring-necked  snake,,  (Diadopliis  puxictatus  )  feeds 

mainly  on  insects  and  to  a 'less  extent  on ' salamanders ,  smail  frogs,  and 
earthworms.  .,The  rubber  boa,  or  ball  snaxu  (Charina  bottae),  will  eat 
mice  and  small  birds.  Bull  snakes  3.nd  gopher  ,snai<:es  (Pituophis )  destroy, 
large  numbers  of  injurious  rodents  in  the  course  of  a  year,  Bven  rattle¬ 
snakes  .do  some  good,  because  ground  squirrels,  young  prairie  dogs,  and 
other  rodents  e.re'  their  main  food,  .  - 


feeds  largel^^on  small  fish,  but  in  raost  cases  its  food  has  been  found  on 
examination/ Consist  mainly  of  fishes  not  used  as  food  by  man,  and  the 
remainder  includes  toads,  frogs,  salamanders,  insects,  and  s mad 1  mammals. 

The  moon  snake,,  or  queen  snake  (Nakrix  septemvittata) ,  is  known  to  feed 
largely  on  crawfishes  and  toads.  The  blacksnake  (Coluber  obsoletus)  and 
the  coach-wkip  snai-ce  (Coluber  flagellun)  destroy  a  certain  number  of  ground¬ 
nesting  birds,  particularly  young  quail  and  eggs  in  the  nest,  and  have 
been  known  to  eat  young  chickens  and  even  young  pheasants.  The  spreading 
adder  (Heterodon  contortrix)  does  axopear  to  be  unduly  destructive  to  toads, 
at  least  in  the  eastern  States.  In  the  Middle  West,  this  same  snaite  ha.s 
a  more  varied  diet,  for  mice grasshoppers ,  and  other  insects  form  a  large 
proportion  of  its  annual  food. 


Some  allowance  must  be  mjade  for  local  conditions  in  estimating  the 
food  habits  of  any  animal,  Sna^ces ,  like  other  aninuils ,  vdll  satisfy  their 
hunger  with  whatever  food  is  available.  Whenever  snakes  are  present  in 
what  appear  to  be  abnormally  large  numbers,  there  must  be  an  abundance  of 
living  anime-l  food  in  the  vicinity  to  attract  them.  Poisonous  snakes  have 
no  place  in  a  .settled  country,  no  matter  how  beneficial  their  food  habits 
may  be.  Most  of  the  nonvenomous  snaues,  hov/ever,  should  be  given  a,s  much 
consideration  aa  any  other  animal  that  directly  or  indirectly  assists  man  , 
in  comhating  pests  that  threaten  to  devour  his  crops, 

PHECAUTIOMY  MEASUR.ES  AGAINST  Slhh(;CS 

There  is  little  likelihood  of  accidents  from  snakes,  if  the  follov?- 
ing  suggestions  are  borne  in  mind: 

Campers  should  avoid  pitching  their  tents  in  swampy  areas  and  in 
the  yicinity  of  rocky  ledges,  '  Clean  camping  sites  are  preferable,  .'Every¬ 
one  should  tame  the  necessary  precautions  of  observing  vdiere  he  wal±^:s  and 
especially  wliere  he  puts  his  hands.  Bedding  and  clotning  should  be  hung 
up  during  the  day. 


Hunters  in  southern  States  imve  found  that  leather  leggings  afford 
sufficient  protection,  against  the  bites  of.-poisonous  snaKes,  and  a  specially 
constructed,  rubber  boot,  viith  a  shanl: ;  including  several  layers,  of  canvas, 
used  by  quail  hunters  in  Florida,  is  a  xjerfect  protection  for  the  parts’ it 
covers . 

.'Full  information  about  poisonous,  snaices  and  -methods  of  treating  their 
bites  is  contained  in  Leaflet  Bi'S?!,  "Poisonous  Snames  of  the  United  States" 

(see  footnote,  page  1), 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SF;UiF-PRODFING  A  BUILDIFU  .  ...  .  ^ 

V/hen  snakes  gain  access  to  a  building,  the  doors  and  windows  of  p/.’hich 
are  screened,  there  must  be  crevices  in  the  walls ,  foundation,  or  floor. 

In  such  cases  all  openings  in  the  floor,  weather-boarding,  sills,  founda¬ 
tions,  and  around  fireplaces  and  chimneys  should  be  found  and  carefully  closed 
up,  if  a  building  can  be  surrounded  by  a  fairly  deep  vertical-sided 
trench  with  no  bridges  over  it,  snakes  will  be  excluded,  but  in  ordinary 
soils’  such  a  trench  v/ill  not '  long  retain  its  effectiveness.  A  permanent 
concrete  raoa,t  would  in  most  cases' be  considered  too  expensive. 

The  construction  of  tight  basement  v<;alls  or  sealing  the  sides  of  a  , 
cellar  with  a -layer  of  cement  will  exclude  snakes.  Foundations  under  houses 
and  barns  may  be  "pointed-up"  with 'cement  in  the  same  v;ay.  If  the  walls 
under  any  building  are  sealed  with  cement  and  all  low  windows  screened,  snakes 
and  other -undesirable  e-nimals  can  not  gain  entrance.  The  debris  that  often 
accumulates  under  porches  should  be  removed  and  the  space  kept  clean. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SR.U}IG.iTING  UKBES IRilBLE'  SNAKES 

There  are  so  many  snakes  in  most  neighborhoods  ana  they  frequent  such"' 
inaccessible  spots  that  their  total  eradication  is  practically  in^jossibleJ 
So  long  as  there' are  large  uniniiabited  are-aa ,  snaxes  will  continue  to  spread 
from  these  centers. into  settled  districts ,’ even  though  a  constant  warfare  be 
kept  up  against  them.  The  introduction  of  predatory  animals,  lixe  the  mongoose, 
to  combat  them,  no  matter  which  sex,  is  never  desirable  because  they  destroy  at 
least  as  ma.ny  ground- nesting  birds  as  thej.^  do  injurious  animals.  The  importation 
of  mongooses  is  prohibited  by  Is.w,  ■ 

So  far  as  knov/n,  only  one  method  of  snake  eradication,  is  .generedly 
successful,  and  that  is  to  kill  by  clubbing  or  shooting.  Local  -c.qmipaigns  for 
the  destruction  of  poisonous  snakes,  as  the  cottonmouth  moccasin,  the  copper¬ 
head,  the  rattlesnake,  the  ma.ssasauga,  and'  the  coral  snake  are  desirable  in 
many  districts.  Most  of  the  nonpoisonous  snakes  are  aistinctly  beneficial  in 
that  their  food  consists  to  a  large  extent  of  injurious  rodents  and  insects, 
and  all  campaigns  against  snakes  should  discrimi.hate  betwee>h  -poisonous  and  non¬ 
poisonous  varieties.  .  .  - 
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USE  OF  POISOEOUS  G.^ES  ""  •..y 

Snakes  appear  to  "be  irnmnne  from' the  effects  of  certain  kinds  of 
poison  gases,  as  phosgene,  chlorine,  and  tear  chemicals.  Tests  con- 
ducted  in  a  cave  near  San  !vla,rcos ,  Hays  County,  Texas,  approximately  50.  miles 
north  of  San  Antonio,  failed  to  produce  any  results  vhen  phosgene  and  chlo¬ 
rine  fumes  n'ere  forced  under  pressure  into  the  recesses  of  a  rocky  cave 
infested  v.dth  rattlesnakes.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  State  of  vVashington, 
when  mustard  gas  v;as  forced  into  the  crevices  of  .  a  hed  of  lava  rock,  rattle¬ 
snakes  were  driven  out  in  a  dased  and  hlinded  condition  and  were  easily 
killed  with  clubs. 

Field  employees  of  the  Biodogical  Survey  have  had  considerable  success 
in  destroying  rattlesnakes  with  crude  calcium  cyanide.  It  has  been  found  that 
tv;o  ounces  of  calcium-cyanide  dust  (about  two  tablespoonfuls)  are  re¬ 
quired  to  kill  a.  raktlesna.ke  that  has  taicen  refuge  in  a  ground-squirrel  or 
prairie-dog  burrow/.  The  cyanide  is  placed  well  down  into  the  burrows  by 
means  of  a  ladle  or  long-handled  spoon  and  should  be  piled  up  rather  tlmn  ■ 
scattered.  A  stone  or  piece  of  sod  should  be  used  to  cover  the  entrance 
in  preference  to  soil,  which  might  slide  into  the  hole  and  interfere  with  the 
formation  of  the  gas.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  a  snake  will  be  killed  in 
about  three  minutes 'exposure  to  the  cyanide  gas. 

It  must  he  remembered  that  calciuri  cyanide  is  a  deadly  poison.  It 
should  be  kept  in  the  originad  air-tight  container  and  out  of  reach  of  irre¬ 
sponsible  persons,  children,  and  livestock.  Small  quantities  of  cyanide 
may  be  carried  to  the  area  to  be  tre-ted  in  a  can  fitted  with  a. tight  top. 

All  handling  of  the  material  should  be  done  in  the  open  air. 

The  effectiveness  of  any  given  dosage  of  calcium  cyanide  depends  upon 
the  realtive  humidity,  for  the  moisture  in  the  air  liberates  hydrocyanic- 
acid  gas,  which  remains  active  in  the  burrow  for  several  hours,  diffusing  in 
all  directions.  Unsatisfactory  results  can  be  expected,  however,  when 
calcium  cyanide  is  used  in  rainy  weather.  Temperature  is  not  a,  limiting 
factor,  provided  the  snaAes  are  not  hibernating.-  The  quantity  of  calcium 
cyauide  necessary  to  kill  snakes  in  a  den  or  cave  depends  upon  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  air  space  to  be  saturated  w/ith  the  poisonous,  gas  .  In  general 
it  appears  that  2  ounces  of  cyanide  will  liberate  a  deadly  concentration  of 
gas  in  a  space  not  exceeding  5  cubic  feet,  provided  there  are  no  leakages 
through  crevices  or  other  openings.  Calcium  cyanide  is  offered  for  sale  in 
1  and  5  pound  cans.  A  list  of  dealers  will -be  furnished  by  the  Biological 
Survey,  on  request. 

If  snakes  prove  troublesome  by  entering  houses  or  buildings  used  for 
v/orkshops  and  storage,  and  the  buildings  are  so  constructed  that  they  can  be 
tightly  closed  or  sealed  up  for'  a  short  period,  fumigation  by  hydrocyanic- 
acid  gas  is  recommended.  Full  instructions  for  using  this  gas  are  contain¬ 
ed  in  a  mimeographed  leaflet,  v/hich  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  United  States  Department  of  .\griculture .  Buildings  in 
which  hydrocyanic-acid  is  used  must  be  vacated  for  a  day  or  more,  for  this 
gas  is  extremely  deadly  and  v/ill  destroy  every  living  thing  within  the  build¬ 
ing  where  used. 
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In  spring  frequently  whole  colonies  of  rattlesnaires  and  copperheads  can  he*’ 
destroyed  by  locating  the  rociry  ledge  beneath  which  they  have  wintered.  Here 
^  in  the  early  days  of  i\iarch  and  April  they  lie  in  the  sun  and  are  so  sluggish 
that  they  may  easily  be  dispatched  with  clubs.  Later  on  in  spring  they 
spread  out  to  the  fields  and  hillsides  in  search  of  mice,  small  birds, 
and  other  prey,  liVhere  conditions  permit,  numbers  of  hogs,  if  given  free  run 
of  snake-infested  areas,  will  greatly  reduce  the  snake  population.  Except 
by  this  method,  control  measures  can  not  be  applied  against  snakies  on  a  large 
scale,  and  each  reptile  has  to  be  considered  individually. 

No  successful  apparatus  for  snaring  snaices  has  ever  been  devised.  It 
is  difficult  to  induce  a  snake  to  enter  a  trap,  for  it  has  no  fixed  trails  and 
lacks  inquisitiveness.  Some  collectors  have  been  able  to  capture  certain  kinds 
of  snakes  by  tying  a  small  frog  by  one  leg  to  a  stake  in  suitable  surroundings. 

The  snaice  swallows  the  frog  a,nd  is  held  captive  until  digestion  dissolves  the 
sv/allowed  bait  giving  the  trapper  opportunity  to  return  and  dispose  of  the  snake. 
Another  method  is  to  dig  pits  three  or  more  feet  deep  v/ith  vertical  sides 
and  place  several  live  frogs  or  mice  in  them  for  decoys.  Such  pits  should  not 
be  used  in  any  neighborhood  where  either  livestock  or  human  beings  are  accustomed 
to  travel.  Professional  collectors  depend  almost  entirely  upon  a  forked  stick 
or  a  pair  of  iron  tongs,  3  or  4  feet  in  length,  to  capture  snakes, 

A  few  snakes,  like  the  blacksnake  (Coluber  constrictor)  and  chicken 
snakes  (Elaphe  quadri vittata  and’  Elaohe  bairdi),  enter  poultry  houses  and  barns 
in  search  of  eggs  or  young  birds ,  Snakes  known  to  feed  on  eggs  may  sometimes 
be  killed  by  poisoned  eggs.  The  most  satisfactory  method  of  preparing  the  bait 
is  to  make  a  small  hole  in  a  fresh  egg,  and  to  introduce  through  it  2  or  3  medium¬ 
sized  crystals  of  strychnine.  A  piece  of  paper  should  then  be  pasted  over  the 
hole  and  allowed  to  dry.  The  prevent  leaking  when  the  poisoned  egg  is  put  out 
for  the  snaxe,  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  part  of  the  egg  v/ith  the 
hole  in  it  is  placed  highest.  This  remedy  will  prove  effective  only  in  case  a 
snaice  has  formed  the  habit  of  raiding  hen's  nests.  Poisoned  eggs  placed  at  ran- 
!  dom  might  never  be  taken  and  v/ithin  a  few  days  they  would  become  unattractive  as 
bait.  The  promiscuous  distribution  of  poisoned  eggs  would  by  very  dangerous 
also,  as  it  might  cause  the  death  of  domestic  animals,  especially  hogs. 

Blacxsnakes  and  chicken  snakes  are  not  very  wary  and  axopea.r  incapable  of  detecting 
"doctored  eggs."  Most  of  our  snakes  feed  chiefly  on  living  prey,  and  thus  can  not 
be  destroyed  by  the  use  of  poisoned  baits. 


